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The manners of the early Romans were 
frugal and simple in the extreme. The city 
that was burnt iy the Gauls was a collection 
of cottages and huts, the abodes of husbandmen 
and banditti. Their habitations were furnished 
in the rudest manner; they slept on straw, and 
lived on the oe a = e pe ae 
entered the capitol, auls were driven 

Teatisitered it, with his face painted red, 
k Indian. Several hundred years 

ion of the city, a law was 
i seep seit. It was 
ot w t the of the capture of Ta- 
rentum, B. C. 272, that coined either 
viously used having been of iron. It was the 
plunder of that city which gave them their 
first taste of foreign luxuries. In all the ear- 
lier triumphs they exhibited herds of cattle 
from the Nebines and Volsci, the empty cars 
of the Gauls, and the broken arms of the 
Samnites. But in the triumph of Tarentum 
the captives were followed by chariots laden 
with precious furniture, pictures, statues, plate, 
silver and gold. It was war with Tarentum 
which first enabled the Romans to measure 
their legions with the Macedonian phalanx, 
and taught them all those refinements of the 
military art of which the Greeks were mas- 
ters. ‘The capture of Tarentum rendered them 
the arbiters of Italy, and brought them into 
rivalship with Carthage for the dominion of 
Sicily. 

The Carthaginian republic had been the 
controlling power of the western Mediter- 
ranean for more than two centuries; it was 
encircled by a vast commerce, corrupted 
the great inequality with which its wealth was 
distributed, and rendered haughty by extensive 
colonial possession. The struggle between the 
two republics was like the desperate encounter 
of ferocious wild beasts, bent upon mutual 
destruction. It was more than fifty years 
before it terminated in the prostration of Car- 
thage, which thus left Rome without a rival 
in the west, and anxious to avenge upon the 


east the wrongs she had received at the hands 
af Pervhug. 







enthusiasm of her people, the 


and exhausted condition of the western world. 
Each of the great empires of antiquity had 
arisen upon the ruinous and crumbling fabric 
of its predecessors; and that of Alexander, 
broken into hostile kingdoms, all of which 


by unbridled licentiousness and the most shame- 
less profligacy, did not now contain within 


ance, 
bold, well planned and steady attack. But, 


of her senate, and the martial 
i it of her 
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were torn by internal dissensions, corrupted 


itself the capacity for a long continued resist- 
It could not but fall before the first 


such is the fate of successful ambition, the 
poison which had flowed in its veins and 
destroyed its vitals, was transfused into the life 
blood of its conqueror, and the liberties of 
Rome from that moment sickened under the 
deadly influence of luxury and sudden wealth. 

The extension of the Roman dominions 
beyond the limits of Italy rendered it neces- 


to increase the 
snd the geome as 






was gained in the 

who were thus d po 

to become . 

longer the city of Cincinnatus and the Fabii. 


It had swelled with the conquests of the re- 
public into a great metropolis. The necessity 
of conciliating the Italian allies, and of recruit- 
ing the armies, had extended to nearly all the 
surrounding states the privileges of citizenship. 
The enthusiasm for liberty that marked the 
primitive Romans, was no part of the charac- 
ter of this mixed assemblage of people, who 
came from all parts to vote, and to decide 
questions of peace or war, without a spark of 

iotism or a single Roman feeling. ‘The 
suffrages of this multitude were given to him 
who was most liberal in his largesses, and who 
furnished the greatest number of public exhi- 
bitions. Hence there took place a fatal change 
in the character of Rome. The citizen had 
always been exempt from servile labour, and 
cero : : duties of war or peace. 
The hi had relieved. him from the 
former, and now in pla @ @xcitement of 





by | the latter was substituted that of public games, 


and shows where combats of men and of wild 
beasts daily the national thirst for 


blood. The enormous wealth that was poured 
into the lap of her principal citizens by the 
plunder of the east, en private individuals 
to build and support theatres and temples—to 
maintain large bodi 
whole multitudes, am 
forms of free institu 

baa above, and then of trampling upon, the 
aws, ee 


Admirably adapted as Rome was for con- 
quest, by the iron discipline of her armies, the 
steady policy 


riod | of Crassus, of Pompey, of 











wers of the proconsuls 
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ign service enabled those | ‘Th 
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8. to pervert the very. 
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Such were the means by which the liberty 
of Rome was destroyed! She had long lost 
its spirit before its form perished; and the 
usurpations of the proconsular princes, of Sylia, 

sculls, and of 
Cesar, were the consequences, and not the 
causes of thatuchange which had come over 
her institutions and her fortunes. 

A great maxim of Roman policy was to 
divide in order to conquer. Another was to 
hold up a false appearance of moderation, by 
always granting to a conquered enemy more 
favourable terms than he expected, until she 
was ready for the final blow of destruction. 
By presenting herself as the protector of the 
weil against the strong, she found friends in 
every Peery. always ready to place them- 
selves under her guardianship. Not an hun- 
dred years after she first set foot in Greece 
her eagles had crossed the Euphrates and 
ascended the Nile, and she was the acknow- 
ledged mistress of all the dominions of Alex- 
ander. 

The destruction of the liberty of Rome was 
the result of original disease in her constitution, 
of disease which strengthened with every 








accession to her dominions and her wealth. 
The gefterals and proconsuls became too pow- 
senate me, and Sylla and 






were, because the vices, the temptations and 
opportunities of the times called such men into 
action and elevated them into power. The 
class must have existed even if the virtues of 
these eminent individuals had equalled their 
abilities, and rendered them not usurpers but 
atriots. When the ineffectual struggle of the 

ast of the Romans had yielded to the arms of 
Augustus, the city of the Brutuses, of the 
Scipios, the Catos and the Gracchi, seemed 
anxious only to decorate the chains which 
bound her to the imperial car, and not only to 
have lost the possession of freedom, but to be 
satisfied with the empty shade of its former 
glories. ‘The tyrant wrought to gratify the 
citizens by magnificent spectacles, to substitute 
for the contention of politics the excitement 
of the theatre and of the gladiatorial contest, 
and to quench the love of war in the indulg- 
ence of unbounded luxury. The imperial city 
was now the centre of the most extensive and 
owerful empire that the world had yet known. 

ted in the centre of the Mediterranean sea, 

its islands and coasts and tributary waters were 
all her own. Africa from the gates of Her- 
cules to the Red sea and the mountains of 
Atlas; Arabia, Syria, Persia and Asia Minor ; 
all Karape south of the Danube, and west of 
ine, from Thrace to Spain and Britain, 

were lier subjects or her tributaries. Yet 
‘|literature and her arts, and powerful as were 
her arms. she was hemmed .a on all sides by 
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savage tribes, who were awed, but not subdued | were less fierce and warlike than the surround- 
before her, and who, driven onwards by irre-| ing tribes; and although they shared in the 
sistible forces from behind, watehed every | plunder of the provinces, they became in the 
opportunity to attack and encroach, until they|end the tributaries and serfs of their more 
finally burst down upon the plains of the south | powerful neighbours. ‘This main fact in their 
with the suddenness and fury of the hurricane. | history is perpetuated by their name, which 
The light of learning and civilization grew | originally meant glorious, and which has be- 
paler and more feeble as it spread from the| come in all the modern languages of Europe 


great face of Rome and Greece, until it lost 
itself in the darkness of the primeval forests 
and untrodden deserts that bounded on all sides 
the vision. 

Such was Rome beneath the first of the 
Cesars, reclining like a glutted tiger, a fair 
but false image of gentleness and tranquillity. 
The temple of Janus was closed for the third 
time; only once since the age of Numa had 
she reposed from battle, and now the sheath- 
ing of her sword gave peace to the world. 

The great platform of central Asia which 
had so often poured forth its swarms upon the 
fertile plains of the south, still continued to be 
the hive of nations. ‘The firm array and war- 
like spirit of the Greek empires that rose 
upon the ruins of the power of Alexander, 
and afterwards the extended and impenetrable 
frontier of Rome, arrested for a long time the 
incursions of the Scythian hordes, and diverted 
the stream of migration and conquest to the 
northern and western regions of Europe. Be- 
yond the Danube and the Rhine the Roman 
arms had never made any serious impression, 
but had even been foiled by the fierce spirit of 
liberty which animated the Germanic tribes 
that inhabited the primeval forests of central 
Europe. 

The Celts, the Sclavonians, and the Ger- 
mans, were the three great races who, together 
with the Pelasgic tribes, had occupied the ter- 
ritory of Europe from the earliest ages. The 
peninsula of Scandinavia was inhabited by the 
Goths, a race that appears to have migrated at 
a later period than the others from the common 
original seat of all these nations in central 
Asia. It is impossible, with the scanty lights 
we at present possess, to determine with any 
aceuracy the migrations and relationship of 
these various tribes. But the general fact may 
be safely asserted, that the Celts or Gauls 
appear to have been the earliest of these emi- 
grants from the original seat of mankind, and 
to have been driven by successive swarms of 
settlers to the extremities of Europe. They 
had peopled a part of Italy and Spain, and 
had spread over Gaul and Britain. They were 
far from being a savage people, and possessed 
the arts of agriculture, built towns, and esta- 
blished a subordination of ranks. Their su- 
perstition was that of the Druids, and their 
religious rites, performed in the depth of solemn 
forests, were polluted by the most cruel human 
sacrifices. It was this race that inhabited 
Gaul and Britain at the time of the Roman 
conquest, and great numbers of them perished 
amidst the calamities of war and conquest, and 
many adopted the language and conformed to 
the manners of Rome, so that the unmixed 
race is now no where to be found, except in 
the extremities of the British Isles, and a few 
isolated and scattered spots on the continent. 
The Sclavonic tribes inhabited the great plains 
to the north of the Danube; being cultivators 
of the scil, as well as a pastoral people, they 


the title of the condition of servitude. 

The country immediately bordering on the 
western bank of the Rhine was the seat of 
various tribes of the Germanic race, the most 
warlike and indomitable of all these nations. 
The Romans in vain attempted to subdue 
them ; for although various tribes were at dif- 
ferent times overpowered, and although the 
Romans took advantage of their dissensions to 
weaken them, no deep or permanent impres- 
sion was made upon these fierce natives ; who 
were engaged in constant war, either among 
themselves, with the Romans, or with their 
savage neighbours. ‘The vast country to the 
northeast of these seats of the Germanic and 
Sclavonic tribes, and between them and the 
great hive of central Asia, was occupied by 
nations still more savage and runde—the Huns, 
the Alans, and various Scythian and Tartar 
tribes, who poured forth, from time to time, in 
search of plunder or of new abodes. So long 
as the Roman empire maintained its front firm 
and unbroken, the waves of these successive 


inundations were arrested, and the current of 


migration was bent into a northwestern and then 
a southern course around the confines of the 
empire. It was thus that the Vandals, a branch 
of the great Germanic race, poured across 
Gaul into Spain, and finally established them- 
selves on the northern coast of Africa. 

The liberties of Rome had been crushed by 
the weight of her foreign possessions, by the 
enormous inequality of wealth which forei 
conquest brought along with it, and by the 
extinguishment of every particle of Roman 
spirit in admitting all the nations of Italy to the 
right of citizenship. 

(To be continued.) 
oa 


From the Charleston Mercury. 
WRITING MATERIALS. 


The most ancient writings of which we have 
information were upon Sool eiiidatde--alein, 
brick, metals, wood. ‘The Decalogue was en- 
graved onstone. In Greece, Italy and Egypt, 
marble, brass, and wood, were used for histori- 
cal records, monumental inscriptions, laws and 
treaties. Hesiod wrote on leaden plates. The 
ancient Chinese used wooden tablets, as did 
the Greeks before Homer’s time. Afterwards, 
their plates of wood were coated with wax, 
and written with the s. These tablets 
were used by the Roman boys at school. Ac- 
cording to Plautus, one of the boys used one 
to break the schoolmaster’s head. 

They were sometimes fastened together, 
forming a book, or codex, from resemblance to 
the trunk of a tree. Hence the term code. 

The edicts of the Roman emperors, senate 
and magistrates, were on plates of ivory. 

Leaves of trees or plants were written upon 
also, particularly in the east. Hence the origin 
of the phrase, ‘ the leaves of a book,” “ the 
Sibylline leaves,” folios, &c., from folium (a 






is still common in Asia. 
liber, was used; whence the Latin * liber,” 
a book, and the English, “library.” A library 
altogether of bark was recently discovered in 
Russia. 
beech ; and from “ boc,’’ the Saxon for beech, 
came our word book. 


rush growing in marshy places. 
not only for paper, but for making cloth, ropes, 











leaf). Linen was also used, as is seen in the 


rs of mummies. 
The bark of trees was afterwards used, and 
The inner bark, or 


The Saxons used the bark of the 


Next was used the papyrus of Egypt; 
whence our word paper. ‘This is a kind of 
It was used 


lamp-wicks and boats. Moses was placed by 
his mother in an ark, or boat, made of it. To 
make paper, the outer.aitd-spes.peeled off, and 
the inner coats, or layers beneath, were placed 
crosswise, moistened, pressed, dried, smooth- 
ed and polished. Rice paper is made simi- 
larly, from the filmy membranes of the bread- 
fruit tree. 

Parchment and vellum were afterwards 
introduced, the former made of sheep and goat 
skins, and the latter of the skins of young 
calves. ‘There is preserved at Upsal, in Swe- 
den, a manuscript copy of the gospels, in the 
Gothic translation of Ulphilas, first bishop.of 
the Goths, on violet-coloured vellum, lettered 
in silver and gold, and bound in massy silver. 
Most of the ancient manuscripts extant are 
on parchment. 

Paper made of cotton was introduced by 
the Arabs into Spain. How long it had been 
used in the east is unknown. About the mid-, 
dle of the fourteenth century, linen was” 
substituted, which also was in _ into 
Europe from the east, where it had been used 
for centuries. Most of the Oriental manuscripts 
are upon sueh paper. The oldest English 
manuscript on linen paper is dated 1340. 

The chisel was used to engrave on stone. 
To write on bark, soft wood, or waxed tablets, 
the stylus was used; whence our word style. 
This was made of iron, sharp at one end, to 
mark with, and flat at the other, to rub out or 
erase. They were employed sometimes as 
daggers. Cesar, when attacked by his mur- 
derers, defended himself with one of them. 
Some persons derive the Italian word stiletto 
from the stylus. 

Reeds or canes were used to write on softer 
substances, the Egyptian calamus being pre- 
ferred. It was pointed out and split like a 
pen, and left the writing rough and uneven. 
Pens made of quills came next, their use ori- 
ginating in Europe, and first mentioned in the 
seventh century. Reeds and canes are still 
used by some writers in the east, but the 
goose-quill is the pre-eminent instrument of 
modern times. 

The ancient inks were superior to the modern, 
in beauty and variety of colour. Besides inks 
of all colours, the ancients used gold and silver 
inks, in which capitals, titles, and emphatic 
words were written, in most manuscripts of the 
middle ages. 

Most old manuscripts are without points, or 
spaces between the words; but there are 
many exceptions, and sometimes there is a 
period after every word. 

Originally they wrote from right to left, 
instead of the present way, which is called. 
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the Ionic method. Afterwards, they wrote 
backward and forward ; bostrophedon, as the 
ox ploughs. The Chinese write perpendicu- 
larly down, in columns of single words. 

The form of letters varied in different cen- 
turies. At first, all the letters were capitals. 
Small letters were introduced in the fourth, but 
were not in general use before the tenth cen- 
tury. By the peculiar form of the letters, the 
age of manuscripts is distinguished with great 
accuracy, from century to century. 

The parchment, paper, or other flexible 
material of ancient writing, was rolled up into 
a scroll, or volumen; whence the word volume. 
The sheets written only on one side, were 
united at the edges, so as to form one lo 
strip, rolled up on a stick, like a map. O 
every work, only one book was included in 
each volume; and, in general, one of our 
modern volumes would include many ancient 
ones. Hence the great number of volumes in 
the ancient libraries. 

The present form of books is also very an- 
cient. It is traced back to Pergamus, who 
first used parchment extensively, and was 
generally adopted after the time of Augustus, 
except among the Orientals. Only a small 
number of extant old manuscripts are in rolls, 
which is called the Egyptian mode of binding. 

Julius Cesar introduced the method of fold- 
ing letters, and dividing them into pages, in the 
style of modern books. 

The Romans preserved their more precious 
books in cedar boxes. Hence the praise, 
“worthy of the cedar.” ‘The oil of cedar 
was also rubbed over books to preserve them. 

Transeribing was the only ancient process 
of multiplying books. The ancient literature 
would have been wholly lost, had it not been 
for the Christian religion, and the institution of 
monasteries. In the dark ages, the monks 
were the only transcribers. Few laymen 
could write even their own names; they made 
their mark. Charlemagne, and several other 
European monarchs of those times could not 
write. The monasteries, being respected in 
war, were also safe depositories for books. 
Besides copying, the art of embellishing, or 
illuminating, was practised by the monks. 

The monks, however, destroyed many 
valuable writings, by obliterating them, and 
using the same parchment for writing or copy- 
ing works of less or no value. The revival of 
letters put a stop to this destructive process. 
Cieero de Republica was thus washed out and 
written over, but was restored by a chemical 
process. A commentary of St. Augustine on 


the psalms had been written over the erased or | fearfi 


washed-out writing of Cicero, and the vene- 
ration in which the saint was held probably 
contributed to the preservation of the manu- 
script. 


— 
From a Western Paper. 
THE PIASA. 
AN INDIAN TRADITION OF ILLINOIS. 


No part of the United States, not even the high- 
lands of the Hudson, ean vie, in wild and romantic 
scenery, with the bluffs of Illinois. On one side 
of the river, often at the water’s edge, a perpen- 
dicular wall of rock rises to the height of some 
hundred feet. Generally on the opposite shore is 
a level bottom or prairie, of several miles in width, 


extending to a similar bluff that runs parallel with 
the river, 

One of these ranges commences at Alton, and 
extends with few intervals for many miles along 


the left bank of the Illinois. In descending the 
river to Alton, the travelier will observe between 
that town and the mouth of the Illinois, a narrow 
ravine through which a smal] stream discharges 
its waters into the Mississippi. That stream is 
the Piasa. Its name is Indian, and signifies in the 
language of the Illini, “the bird that devours 
men.” Near the mouth of that stream, on the 
smooth and perpendicular face of the bluff, at an 
elevation which no human art can reach, is cut the 
ar of an enormous bird, with its wings extended. 

bird which this figure represents was called 
by the Indians the Piasa, and from this is derived 
the name of the stream. 

The tradition of the Piasa is still current among 
all the tribes of the Upper Mississippi, and those 
who have inhabited the valley of the Illinois, and 
is briefly this: ** Many thousand moons before the 
arrival of the pale faces, when the great magolynx 
and mastadon, whose bones are dug up, were still 
living in this land of the green prairies, there ex- 
isted a bird of such dimensions that he could easily 
carry off, in his talons, a full grown deer. Having 
obtained a taste of human flesh, from that time he 
would prey upon nothing else. He was artful as 
he was powerful; would dart suddenly upon an 
Indian, r him off into one of the caves in the 
bluff, and devour him, Hundreds of warriors at- 


tempted for years to destroy him, but without suc-| so far as I could judge, the bottom would average 
depopulated, | twenty by thirty feet. 
and consternation spread through all the tribes of 


cess. Whole villages were nearl 
the Illini. Atlen 
as a warrior extended even beyond the great lakes, 
separating himself from the rest of his tribe, fasted 
in solitude for the space of a whole moon, and 

rayed to the Great Spirit, the master of life, that 

e would protect his children from the Piasa. On 
the last night of his fast, the Great Spirit appeared 
to him in adream, and directed him to select twenty 
of his warriors, each armed with a bow and poi- 
soned arrow, and conceal them in a designated 
spot. Near the place of their concealment, another 
warrior was to stand in open view, a8 a victim for 
the Piasa, which they must shoot the instant that 
he pounced upon his prey. When the chief awoke 
in the morning, he thanked the Great Spirit, and 
returning to his tribe, told them his dream. The 
warriors were quickly selected, and placed in am- 
bush as directed. Ouatoga offered himself as the 
victim. He was willing to die for his tribe. 
Placing himself in open view of the bluff, he soon 
saw the Piasa perched on the cliff eyeing his prey. 
Ouatoga drew up his manly form to its utmost 
height, and planting his feet firmly upon the earth, 
began to chant the death song of a warrior. A 
moment after, the Piasa rose into the air, and swift 
as a thunder-bolt darted down upon the chief. 
Scarcely had he reached his victim, when every 
bow was sp » and every arrow sent, to the 
feather, into his The Piasa uttered a wild, 
ul scream, that resounded far over the opposite 
side of the river, and expired. Ouatoga was safe. 
Not an arrow, nor even the talons of the bird, had 
touched him. The Master of Life, in admiration 
of the ous deed of Ouatoga, had held over 
him an invisible shield. 

In memory of this event, the image of the Piasa 
was engraved on the bluff.—Such is the Indian 
tradition. Ofcourse I do not youch for its truth. 
This much, however, is certain; the figure of a 
large bird cut into the solid rock is still there, and 
at a height that is perfectly inaccessible. How 
and for what purpose it was made, I leave for 
others to determine; evem at this day, an Indian 
never passes that spotin his canoe without firing 


his gun at the figure of the bird. The marks of| than stable dung. 


balls on the rock are almost innumerable. 
Near the close of March of the present year, I 


, Ouatoga, achief whose fame| bone, Sculls and other bones were mingled to- 


was induced to visit the bluffs below the mouth of 
the Illinois and above that of the Piasa. My cu- 
riosity was principally directed to the examination 
of a cave connected with the above traditions, as 
one of those to which the bird had carried his hu- 
man victims. Preceded by an intelligent guide, 
who carried a spade, I set out on my excursion. 
The cave was extremely difficult of access, and at 
one point of our progress I stood at an elevation of 
more than one hundred and fifty feet on the face of 
the bluff, with barely room to sustain one foot. 
The unbroken wall towered above me, while below 
was the river. After a long and perilous clam- 
bering we reached the cave, which was about fifty 
feet above the river. By the aid of a long pole, 
placed on the projecting rock and the upper end 
touching the mouth of the cave, we succeeded in 
entering it. Nothing could be more impressive 
than the view from the entrance of this cavern. 
The Mississippi was rolling in silent grandeur be- 
neath us: high over our heads a single cedar hung 
its branches over the cliff, on the top of which was 
seated a bald eagle. No other sound or sign of 
life was near us. A sabbath stillness rested upon 
the scene. Not a cloud was in the heavens; not 
a breath of air was stirring. The broad Missis- 
sippi lay before us, calm and smooth as a lake. 
The landscape por the same wild aspect as 
it did before it had met the eye of the white man. 

The roof of the cavern was vaulted, the top of 
which was hardly less than twenty-five feet in 
height. The shape of the cave was irregular, but 





































































The floor of this cave, 
through its whole extent, was a mass of human 


gether in the utmost confusion. To what depth 
they extended I am unable to decide. We dug to 
the depth of three or four feet in every quarter of 
the cavern, and still we found only bones. The 
remains of thousands must have been deposited 
here. How, and by whom, and for what purpose, 
it is. impossible to conjecture. 5. R. 

— 


A Touching Incident.—The Baltimore Ame- 
rican states, that as a lad of about twelve years of 
age was reaching from the wharf, at the foot of Fell 
street on the Point, he lost his balance and was 
precipitated into the water. He was seen by his 
mother, a German woman, who, unable to speak 
English, ran about in a frantic state for assistance; 
in the mean time, a blacksmith, named Charles 
Hergesheimer, who had observed the accident from 
the shop in which he was at work, had thrown 
down his hammer, and hurrying to the spot, 
plunged into the water, brought up the boy, and 
in another minute restored him to the overjoyed 
mother, nothing the worse for his accidental bath 
than a drenched suit of clothes. The gratitude of 
the mother for the prompt and manly act which 
had rescued her son from an untimely death, though 
it could be but expressed in words, must have been 
highly gratifying to him who had been the instru- 
ment of her son’s preservation. 





Cheap and Valuatle Manure.—Raise a platform of 
earth, eight feet wide, one foot high, and of any length, 
according to the quantity wanted, and on a headland 
of a ficld. On the first stratam of earth lay a thin 
stratum of lime fresh from the kiln, dissolve or slake 
this with salt brine or sea water, from the nose of a 
watering pot; add immediately another layer of earth, 
then lime and brine as before, carrying it to any con- 
venient height. Ina week it should be turned over, 
carefully broken and mixed, so that the mass may be 

incorporated. This compost doubles the 
crop of potatocs and cabbages, and is actually. better 
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A Testimony to the authority of Christ in his 
Church, and to the spiritualtty of the Gos- 
pel Dispensation ; also, against some of the 
corruptions of professing Christendom. 


We feel engaged at the present time to re- 
mind our members, and also to submit to the 
serious reflection of others, those views of the 
spiritual reign of our holy Redeemer, which 
have, from its origin, distinguished our reli- 
gious Society. 

Accepting with thankfulness the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as a revelation from God to the children 
of men, we have ever received these writings 
as an invaluable blessing, and believed that 
they are profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness. It 
is therefore our earnest desire that, under the 
enlightening influence of the Holy Spirit by 
which they were given forth, they may be 
read and meditated upon, and followed by all 
men. 

They do clearly record for our instruction 
the setting up, and the continuance through 
successive generations, under the immediate 
direction of the Most High, of an outward 
priesthood, of ceremonial laws and ordinances, 
of tithes, of feasts and sacrifices, of types and 
figures, which, however, were all to be fulfilled 
in Christ, and which were abolished by that 
one offering of himself, by which he hath per- 
fected for ever all them that are sanctified. 


He is come in the flesh: He hath made 
reconciliation for iniquity, and hath appeared, 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself: 
He is the propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world: He is our unchangeable and only High 
Priest, who ever liveth to make intercession 
for us, and yes, Him by one spirit we have 
access unto the Father. ‘The Mosaic institu- 
tions, and all the rituals of a ceremonial law, 
are terminated. The Levitical priesthood has 
ceased, being superseded by Christ, who has 
ascended into heaven, and now sitteth at the 
right hand of the Father. No outward pro- 
vision similar in nature or character was 
established by Him. He conferred no power 
on man to provide a line of successors to his 
apostles. An outward priesthood has notwith- 
standing been set up, and a power has been 
catia and exercised over the hearts and 
consciences of men, which He never bestowed. 
These evils and others in the church had their 
origin in the corrupt will and wisdom of man, 
they have long obstructed, and are still ob- 
structing the reign of the Messiah, by inter- 
fering with that prerogative to reign in the 
church, and in the hearts of the children of 
men, which belongeth to Him alone. 

Unto our Lord, risen from the dead and 
“annoy with the Father, is. given all power in 

ven and on earth. He is appointed for a 
leader and commander to the people. His 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and of the 
increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end. It is one of the very striking 
features of his religion, that through Him we 
receive the Holy Spirit, to reprove the world 
of sin. The dark heart of man is thereby 
enlightened to see his undone condition by 
nature. By the effectual working of the grace 
of God the sinner is brought to tremble for his 
sins, to repent, and to forsake them, and to flee 
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for refuge to the hope set before him in the 
gospel, seeking redemption through the blood 
of Christ, even the forgiveness of sins, 

The work of the Spirit is a deep and a heart- 
searching work. Its office is not only to 
cleanse the evil heart of man from the grosser 
enormities of sin, but to crucify the flesh, with 
the affections and lusts thereof, to subject the 
will and wisdom of the creature to its own 
divine power, to bring every thought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ. We do 
therefore earnestly desire that all men may be 
brought to take more heed to this heavenly 
Teacher, who weuld, as believed in and obey- 
ed, carry forward and complete a mighty change 
in the heart. 

It is the prerogative of Christ to call and 
qualify by the Holy Spirit his servants to 
minister in word and doctrine, and to preach 
repentance towards God and faith towards our 





Lord carries forward in the hearts of those 
whom He calls to preach his gospel unto 
others, or to minister to the conditions of the 
people. 

Our Lord leadeth not only his ministers in 
the path of duty, but He giveth to all his be- 
lieving children, as they are individually con- 
cerned to look unto Him, rightly to occupy 
with those talents which He entrusts to them 
for the good of others. And we believe that 
He will, as the eye is single unto Him for 
spiritual light and guidance, open their under- 
standings more clearly and experimentally to 
see, that as all the types and shadows and 
ordinances of the law were fulfilled in Him, 
that as he established no outward priesthood, 
so he established no new ordinances to be 
administered or to be observed in his church. 
His baptism is that of the Holy Ghost and of 
fire. He himself is the bread of life. It is 


Lord Jesus Christ. In the earliest period of| He who giveth the meat which endureth unto 


the Christian church his Spirit was, agreeably 
to ancient prophecy, poured upon servants and 
upon hand-maidens, and we believe He con- 
tinues to call, from the young and from the old, 
from the unlearned and from the poor, from the 
wise and from the rich, from women as well 
as from men, those whom He commissions to 
declare unto others the way of salvation. And 
seeing that this gift of the Holy Spirit cometh 
from God only, the ministry ought not, in our 
apprehension, to be performed at stated times 
of human appointment, neither ought there to 
be any previous preparation by the minister, of 
matter to be communicated by him to an au- 
dience, when met for the purpose of perform- 
ing the solemn duty of worship unto God. 
But itshould be exercised in that ability which 
he giveth on the occasion, and which he gra- 
ciously renews from time to time, as it seemeth 
him good. 

The servants of Christ, who labour in the 
ministry, are to be highly esteemed for their 
work’s sake, and when they leave their out- 
ward avocations, at his call, to preach the 
gospel, their outward wants should be cheer- 
fully supplied, if needful; yet we consider the 
gift of the ministry to be of so pure and sacred 
a nature, that no payment should be made for 
its exercise, and that it ought never to be 
undertaken for pecuniary remuneration. As 
the gift is free, the exercise of it ought to be 
free also, im accordance with the precept of our 
Lord, “ freely ye have received, freely give.” 
We think that all payments to the ministers of 
the gospel, for their services, are calculated, 
in their effects, to obstruct the faithful minis- 
tration of the word—to hinder the honest 
declaration of the whole counsel of God, in the 
authority of Him who is given to be Head over 
all things to his church. 

In accordance with the views already stated, 
we consider that no provision of man’s ar- 
rangement ought to be resorted to for qualify- 
ing those who feel themselves called to minister 


everlasting life. He maketh all his faithful 
followers members of that royal priesthood and 
holy nation of which the apostle Peter writes ; 
and as they are concerned to order their house- 
holds in the fear of God, He enables them to 
instruct their families in the truths of his blessed 
pe. and to train them up in the way of 
oliness. 

We are sensible that as a religious Society 
we have cause for deep humiliation, in that, 
for want of greater faithfulness and devoted- 
ness, we do not, as a church, commend to those 
around us, as we ought to do, these views of 
the great privileges and blessings of the gospel 
dispensation, and of that high attainment which 
it is the duty of all men to press after. We 
confess that the love of the world has in tco 
many instances prevented the love of the Father 
from dwelling in us. At the same time, we 
feel that we are not justified on this account, 
in lowering the standard of truth and righteous- 
ness, or in flinching from the avowal of what 
we believe to be our high calling, and the high 
calling of all in Christ Jesus. And we further 
feel, that it would be a want of faith on our 
parts, and an act of ingratitude not to acknowl- 
edge, that in his mercy, the great Head of the 
church has, in the different periods of our 
history, given to his faithful servants among 
us, of all classes and in all stations, to expe- 
rience Him to be their Almighty Helper, their 
King, and their High Priest; and that, when 
silently met in our assemblies for divine wor- 
ship, and also for the affairs of the church, He 
has at times, in his mercy, given us to feel 
that He was with us to guide us by his Spirit, 
to preside among us, and to confirm our faith; 
a that he has by the immediate power of his 
Spirit enabled his ministers among us to speak 
to the edification and comfort of others, and to 
declare the unsearchable riches of Christ. We 
therefore dare not in any wise abandon those 
spiritual views of his reign and presence, and 
of the all-sufficiency of his grace, to which our 


unto others. We believe it to be the duty of| predecessors in the truth were called to bear 


the ministers of the gospel, to be diligent in 
the fear of God in ing the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; neither do we undervalue human learn- 


testimony. 
We believe that the want of a heart-felt 
reception of those great truths of the gospel 


ing. But to subject any such to a course of which we have thus endeavoured briefly to set 

forth, as well as the exercise of secular power 
and human policy, in regard to sacred thin . 
has, in past ages, lamentably hindered the 


teaching, as a necessary p’ tion for the 
ministry, is, in our apprehension, to interfere 
with that work of the Holy Spirit, which our 












extension of the kingdom of Christ; and that 
notwithstanding we live in a day of more 
general intellectual improvement, the same 
causes do now o—— obstruct the progress 
of vital godliness in this country, and in the 
various nations of professing christendom. 

We continue to feel that the imposition of 
the antichristian yoke of tithes or other pay- 
ments in lieu of them, as also of what are 
called church-rates, and the exercise in other 
ways of ecclesiastical power—all which took 
their rise in the dark ages of apostacy—are 
grievances to which we ought not to be sub- 
jected. We feel them to be grievances, because 
we believe not only that they do not belong to 
the Christian religion, but that they are alto- 
gether at variance with it. We have therefore 
ever regarded it as a duty enjoined upon us, 
and we still feel it to be our duty, in patience 
and meekness, but with firmness, to refuse the 
payment of all these demands. Our Lord 
himself declares, ‘‘ One is your Master, even 
Christ; and all ye are brethren;” and we 
believe that it is his gracious intention that all 
his followers, without distinction, should live 
as brethren. We consider it to be an inter- 
ference with this Christian privilege for any 
class of the community to claim for themselves 
the power of putting any restraints upon the 
religious liberties of their fellow-men—to at- 
tempt through the state to usurp authority over 
the consciences of others, either by imposing 
or by upholding pecuniary demands for setting 
forth the religious opinions of any one portion 
of the Christian church. 

We seek the removal of these false append- 
ages to the religion of Jesus simply by the 
power of divine truth. May it please the 


Lord to send forth his light and his truth, and | you, who are the descendants 


to effect a thorough reformation under the 
influence of the wisdom that is from above, 
which is pure, gentle, and easy to be intreated. 

May all the members of our religious So- 
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inclusive of the fifth month, 1840, and in and 
on behalf thereof, signed by 
Georce Stacey, Clerk. 


estes 
For “ The Friend.” 

Early Days in the Society of Friends, exem- 

plifying the Obedience of Faith in the rt 

ferings of some of its first members, 

Mary Ann Kexty. London, 1840. 

The above is the title of a book recently 
published in England, containing interesting 


narratives of the sufferings and constancy of 
many of our ancient worthies, in support of 


their testimony to pure, spiritual, and unadul- 
terated Christianity. The author does not ap- 
pear to be a member of our religious Society, 
but from the excellent manner in which she 
has exemplified the principles of unchangeable 
truth, in this delineation of the practice of the 


holy men and women who left the purchase of 


their sufferings as a legacy to us of the present 
age, we may infer that she clearly understands 
and appreciates our great fundamental doctrines. 
The book is fraught with interest, and I cannot 
refrain from copying the following concluding 
remarks, for insertion in ‘‘ The Friend.” 

Jr. 


And thus having ended the proposed task of 


exemplifying the obedience which is of faith, 
the labours of the writer of these pages might 
perhaps conclude. But she feels that a further 
service is required of her, from which, how- 
ever she might desire it, she cannot consci- 
entiously be exonerated. 
It is in simplicity, and as she humbly trusts, 
in a measure of godly ee to urge upon 
of these witnesses 
of the Lord, and who profess the same prin- 
ciple of truth as that by which they glorified 
God—to consider the immense responsibility 
which attaches to your walk and conversation 


ciety, and may all who profess the name of|before your fellow-creatures. Let other reli- 


Christ, be earnest to know in themselves a 
death unto sin and a new birth unto righteous- 
ness. May we, every one of us, be redeemed 
from corruptible things, and be enabled to walk 
in the Spirit, to live in the Spirit, and to mind 
the things of the Spirit. ‘Then shall we, in the 
merey of the Lord, become partakers of the 
blessing contained in that ancient prophecy, 
** All thy children shall be tanght of the Lord, 
and great shall be the peace of thy children.” 
And we believe it will then be given to us all 
more clearly to see the many corruptions which 
still overspread the professing body of Chris- 
tians—the many human contrivances which 
prevent the bright shining of the light of the 
gospel. Highly valuing the ministry of the 
word, we pray the Lord of the harvest to send 
forth more labourers into his harvest. May it, 
however, be our individual and united concern, 
that, being weaned from d ence upon 
outward ministry, we may all be brought to 
an entire trust in Him in whom are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge ; and 
to a settlement in that kingdom which is 
ey , and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. 


Given forth by the yearly meeting of the 
religious Society of Friends, held in London 
by adjournments, from the 20th to the 29th 


gious professors be what they may, let their 


habits, whether of business or of pleasure, of 


public or of domestic life, manifest what spirit 
they will—you ate called, and loudly ealled, 
to be a marked and separate people ; and that 
not by a system of peculiarities and a rigid 
attachment to singularities and distinctions, 
in which it is obvious that the most insincere 
ean vie with the greatest saint; not by the 
most rigid faithfulness to any or all of these will 
_— requirements be fulfilled—but by the 

isplay of that “banner of the Lord,” which 
your holy forefathers carried so nobly, and 
which they transmitted as a sacred trust to 
you. It is by the unfurling of this ensign, 
with “ oe to et —— ” eee on 
every of it—an ing “ living epistles 
of Chuist, known and coubal ani that 
you are to evince the illustrious stock from 
whence you are derived—illustrious in that 
true nobility which comes from God. 

‘“« What is it,” says one of those illustrious 
ones, (Isaac Penington,) “« What is it to have 
a distinct name, or distinct meetings from the 
world, unless the power of the Lord be felt in 
your hearts, and his presence in your assem- 
blies ?”” What is it, indeed, but setting up a 
broader mark than common for the seein 
scoffer at all religion to shoot his arrows at? 
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For what, (it may, and it ought to be asked,) 
do these distinctions denote ? Is it not the pro- 
fession of something deeper, something more 
real, more influential, more solemn, more 
divine, more spiri#ual and interior than the 
generality of religionists profess? Is it not 
that which your honest ancestors well called 
truth? that glorious principle for which they 
suffered, and for which some of them were 
content todie? ‘The exfernal nature of for- 
mularies, and an adhesion to the /efter of 
Scripture, with the aid of this and the other 
man’s notions about such things, may greatly 
contribute to keep the generality of persons at 
ease in a low and worldly profession of Chris- 
tianity. But you can find no such comfort in 
your mode of faith ; since “ one is your mas- 
ter, even Christ—Christ, the light of the world 
—Christ within, the hope of glory.”” He will 
not flatter nor deceive you—he will give you 
no fraud or false construction of your case. 
If, as your professed principle directs, you 
come to him and to his light in your con- 
sciences, he will show you how and where 
you stand; and remember, that if you do not 
come to him, as your living and ever-present 
teacher, dwelling and speaking to you in your 
hearts, you do not come to that which, as it 
forms the glory, so it forms the fe of your 
profession of religion. Wherein do ye differ 
from others? Surely in nothing but in eccen- 
tricity, it might justly be replied, if this were 
not your obvious distinction—that whilst the 
greater part of religious professors are but 
gazing at the letter which describes truth ; you 
seek after, and endeavour to walk by the pow- 
erful, internal guidance of the thing itself. 

This then is to be your glorious peculiarity 
—that you are men and women of truTH! 
whilst many who name the name of Christ, 
so far from departing from iniquity, have it 
written in living characters upon all their trans- 
actions ; whilst they are known and despised 
as cunning and over-reaching in commercial 
dealings—subtle and deceitful in daily inter- 
course— worshippers of money—watchers for 
self-advancement, and in all things proving 
that the advantages of this world are, the 
** gods many, and lords many”’ of their genuine 
devotion—whilst this, we say, is their condi- 
tion—you are to be separated in heart and life 
from all such defilements—casting them from 
you to the moles and to the bats. 

Suppose it be the degrading era, when com- 
merce best thrives where conscience truckles 
most to the corruptions of mankind ;—suppose 
the day—the awful day, be come, “ when no 
man can buy or sell, save he that hath the 
mark or the name of the beast in his right 
hand ;”"—still, with the holy patriarch, every 
individual amongst you should be able to say, 
** my righteousness | hold fast, and will not let 
it go; my heart shall not reproach me as long 
as I live.” 

But I feel compelled to pause, and ask, if it 
be needful to make to you this earnest appeal ? 
—to you, whose membership is in a society, 
respecting which an individual (Isaac Pening- 





ton) could once thus nobly testify : 

“This light,”” he says, “ teacheth not to 
covet, not to desire earthly dignities or estates. 
Let it be looked at over England; which of 
us so much as mind these things? Nay, the 
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Lord knows that the love of these things is 
daily rooted out of our hearts more and more, 
and we are a people whom the world cannot 
charge with covetousness or love of the world, 
wherewith all sorts of professors hitherto have 
been too justly chargeable.” 

Oh, Yriends | if in the least measure, a 
mightier hand than that frail one which traces 
these lines, should thereby knock at the door 
of your hearts, and ask, if all be well there; 
if, **in the cool of the day,’’ that still small 
voice, which spoke in love and consolation to 
your fathers, pleads somewhat sorrowfully, 
and as it may be, in this wise, speaking unto 
you; “I remember thee, the kindness of thy 
youth, the love of thine espousals, when thou 
wentest after me in the wilderness, in a land 
that was not sown—lIsrael was holiness to the 
Lord”’—if, to this tender appeal, it might be 
added, ** but now they are gone far from me, 
and have walked after vanity, and are become 
vain’’—if such should be the ease—oh ! think 
once more—how solemn is the admonition ! 

No common trust was that consigned to 
you—no common principles—no common, 
notional, outside religion. It was a REALITY 
—a life—and a ministration of life to those 
who received it! Where is itthen? For, be 
assured, that Ged will require it at your hands. 
Where is the true gospel message that was left 
with you? for this was the message which 
was declared unto you, that * God is light, 
and in him is no darkness at all.” If any come 
amongst you, seeking for the declaration of 
this gospel message, do they find your minis- 
ters breaking that bread of life to hungry souls, 
which their predecessors in the Master’s vine- 
yard dealt out so freely. Suppose the case, 
that some wounded, wandering sheep, who 
had long gone astray in the wilderness, asking 
its way to the true fold, first of one hireling, 
and then of another, should meet, in its dis- 
tress, with the living ministrations of one of 
your forefathers; which flowing as they did 
from the same Spirit that gave forth the Scrip- 
tures, caused Scripture itself to be understood 
by this inquirer, as it never was before—sup- 
pose such an one as this to say, ‘* Here is the 
ministry of Christ! here is his true apostle 
telling me where to seek for my beloved! 
Oh! here is indeed a * feeder of the flock,’ 
a faithful overseer! Here I am met with bread 
—not with the dry hard stones of words and 
notions ;—here I am turned to the life within 
—the light within—and not drawn out into a 
labyrinth of confused conceptions about it. 
Let me join myself to the people who are thus 
taught, and who are walking by the counsels 
of this living and ever-present Teacher.”’ Sup- 
pose, I say, such an one to come into your 
assemblies :—does he find this peculiar feature 
of your professed principle, and of your an- 
cestor’s ministry, distinctly exhibited, and 
livingly enforced? 1 ask again, does he find 
the peculiar excellence and truth of an inward 
revelation of Christ, the light of life—a Re- 
deemer working redemption within, which 
formed the unvarying and unceasing theme of 
the ancient Friends’ labours—continually de- 
clared, its power testified to—and the way to 
experience it explained? or does he find that, 
commonly, and with very rare exceptions, the 
declarations of your ministers, are as lifeless, 
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as outward, as doctrinal, as notional, and as 
profitless, (in so far as respects the turning 
persons to the living and true Redeemer and 
Teacher, in their own souls,) as the effusions 
of those who openly profess the letter of Scrip- 
ture to be their only safe and sufficient guide? 

Permit me also to suppose the case yet 
further. If such an one as this, warmed with 
affectionate esteem for the memory of the just, 
grateful for the binding up of many wounds, 
the strengthening of much weakness—and in 
humility, hoping also the guiding into much 
good, from the faithful, preeious, and sincere 
example of your predecessors—if such an one 
as this, | say, should turn an inquiring look 
upon you as their descendants and proper 
representatives ; does he find you honouring 
their memory, not merely by an outward ad- 
herence to visible distinctions, but by that 
inward, spiritual, and vital separation from all 
evil, that holy scorn of a vain, proud, covetous, 
money-loving, worldly spirit, which marked 
them as a people whom God had set apart for 
himself? 

Believe me, it is no light or superficial feel- 
ing that prompts me to submit these queries to 
your consideration ; for if he that converteth a 
sinner from the error of his ways, does a great 
and faithful service to the Lord ; he thatin any 
wise casts a stumbling-bleck in a brother's 
way, hath need to pause in time, and see that 
he discover and remove it. 

I say not thatsuch is your case. I only 
say, that, considering how great and glorious, 
in respect to the work of God, were the ser- 
vices and example of your predecessors ; how 
influential and important their ministrations in 
life and power, and especially in preaching that 
wherein alone life and power consists, or can 
ever be found ; even in an abiding acquaint- 
ance with * the true light which enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world”—it 
behoves you to see that the talent entrusted to 
you, is not * laid up in a napkin’’—neither 
that you dig in the earth after the gold that 
perisheth, and thereby hide your Lord’s 
money. 

(Remainder next week.) 


For *‘ The Friend.” 


Historical fragments, illustrating the early 
religious labours of Friends in America, 
with biographical sketches of the first 
ministers who visited it. 


(Continued from p. 38.) 


Mary Clark, who is mentioned in John 
Copeland’s letter as being on the 12th of the 
sixth month, 1657, at Rhode Island, waiting 
to go towards Boston, was the wife of John 
Clark, merchant tailor of London. From the 
scanty information we can gather respecting 
this dear Friend, it would appear that sym- 
pathy with her oppressed and afflicted fellow- 
members was a distinguished trait of her cha- 
racter. The first trace which we find of her 
is in the performance of a religious duty 
exemplifying this. In the year 1655, Friends 
at Evesham, in Worcestershire, were sub- 
jected to much suffering through the perse- 
cuting spirit of the local magistracy. Under- 
standing this, Mary was brought into a sym- 














pathetic participation of their trials, and was 
bound in spirit to go down from London, and 
plead with the mayor of Evesham on their 
account. Whilst she was yet unfolding to that 
magistrate the concern she was under for her 
Friends, he thrust her out of his office, and 
then commanded that she should be placed in 
the stocks. The order was executed upon 
her; and for three hours, on a market a she 


was kept therein, an object of scorn and con- 


tempt to the vulgar, the indecent and profane. 
This must have been peculiarly trying to one 


who, Christopher Holder and John Copeland 
testify, was “a modest and innocent woman, 
who feared God with all her household.” In 
1657, she “left her husband and family to go on 
the Lord’s errand to the town of Boston, in 
New England, the burden of the word lying 
so sore upon her, that she regarded not what 
sufferings she sustained, so that, according to 
his will, she might be discharged from under 
it.”’ She reached Boston from Rhode Island, 
towards the close of the 6th month, and being 
detected by her speech, the magistrates were 
soon made acquainted with her arrival. A war- 
rant was issued against her, and being arrested 
on the 29th of that month, she was, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the law against 
Quakers already recited, severely whipped on 
being committed to prison. This punishment 
was barbarously executed, she receiving twenty 
stripes with a heavy three corded whip. She 
was detained in the prison twelve weeks, 
during the latter part of which she suffered 
much from the cold. But whatever she was 
called on to endure, her friends, above quoted, 
testify, that she sustained it all patiently, ** her 
innocency preaching condemnation to her ad- 
versaries ; and for her faithfulness herein the 
Lord God is her reward.”” To conclude this 
short biographical sketch, I may just add, that 
after her release from confinement in Boston, 
she laboured in the gospel throughout New 
England until the summer of the ensuing year, 
1658, when, with Richard Dowdney and Mary 
Weatherhead, she was shipwrecked. They 
were all three suddenly called by their Hea- 
venly Master from the scenes of their suffer- 
ings below, to the enjoyment prepared for 
those, who, having come out of great tribula- 
tion, with their robes washed in the blood of 
the Lamb, are permitted to stand before the 
throne of God, and serve him day and night in 
his temple. 


The visit of Christopher Holder and John 
Copeland to Sandwich and Plymouth, and of 
Mary Clark to Boston, excited great tribulation 
and fear among the rulers in the different New 
England colonies. As Rhode Island was the 
only place which harboured the poor perse- 
cuted Quakers, the commissioners of the united 
colonies were determined, by threats, to force 
the rulers of that colony to banish them from 
thence. For this purpose, at their meeting in 
the early part of the seventh month, this year, 
1657, they prepared and forwarded the follow- 
ing letter. The minute and the letter are taken 
verbatim from the old colonial records. 


‘‘ Sept. 12-1657. The commissioners being 
informed that divers Quakers are arrived this 
summer at Road Iland, and entertained there, 
which may prove dangerous to the collonies, 
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i i i . It does not appear that they entered|not to attend meetings which any Quake 

thought “a ——— ee es but went Srecty on to Salem, in| might hold, he was set at liberty. | oe oo 
apy 1 haue vnderstood | the neighbourhood of which they held religious | young convert, and not then established in the 

«Gent. Wee suppose you . : 2 onvinced. | truth, or he could not have submitted to this 
that the last year a companie of quakers arrived | meetings, wherein several were convince > OF 
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the Vnited. Collonies. one of the prisoners, who, for this act of|every one was sufficient to salvation: and en- 
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